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THE  LATEST  stage  in  hnglish  poetical  literature  be- 
gins with  the  publication  of  Wordsworth's 
and  Coleridge's  joint  work,  the  <s.Lyrical  Balladsy^, 
in  1798.  Many  objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
taking  this  date  as  the  turning-point;  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  «Ballads»  in  question  had  no  direct 
influence  upon  any  contemporaries,  and  that  the 
first  seeming  reflex  of  the  revolution  may  be  traced 
only  in  the  <iLay  of  the  Last  Minstreh,  published 
in  1806.  But,  in  all  revolutions,  the  beginnings  are 
hardly  discernible,  and  very  often  people's  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  existence  of  the  smouldering  con- 
flagration only  by  the  bursting  out  of  the  flame. 
How  many  fires  might  have  been  anticipated,  had 
we  noticed  the  earliest  beginnings  thereof!  How 
many  lives  might  have  been  saved,  had  we  noticed, 
and  been  able  to  discover,  the  hidden  germs  that 
were  slowly  cankering  the  seemingly  robust  con- 
stitution !  Yet  such  is  the  result  of  experience  that 
only  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  flame,  the  actual 
visible  symptoms  of  disease  first  make  us  aware  of 
the  sorrowful  reality.  So  it  is  with  revolutions : 
«the  first  onset  is  separated  from  the  decisive 
charge  by  a  greater  or  lesser  interval ;  at  all  turns 
of  tide: — 

While  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main  ! 

The  painful  inch  might  not  seem  to  be  gained 
by  even  the  a  Ancient  Manner^)  even  by  v-Tintern 
Abbey» ;  but  the  main  was  flooding  in  all  the 
same.»  • 

'  Saintsbury.  A  short  History  of  English  Literature;  p.  653. 


I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  triumph  of  Romance 
and  the  Romantic  movement.  A  long  roll  of  literary 
heroes,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Scott, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Landor,  Moore,  Campbell  — 
all  played  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the 
movement,  in  one  direction  or  another.  Coleridge 
was  the  instigator  of  the  same,  who,  as  far  as 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  are  concerned,  may  be 
said  to  have  personally  directed  their  efforts.  Of  the 
others  Byron,  Scott  and  Shelley  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  movement  was  no  easy  one  to  carry  out; 
and  it  was  well  for  English  poetry  that  the  leader- 
ship was  in  the  hands  of  such  excellent  poets.  The 
Pseudoclassicism  of  the  Drydenic  period  had  done 
its  best  to  kill  all  that  had  ever  been  romantic  in 
the  poetical  genius  of  the  English  race.  The  superb 
efforts  of  Garrick  to  revive  the  culture  of  Shakes- 
peare, who  during  the  Restoration  age  had  been 
almost  entirely  shelved ;  the  forgeries  of  Ireland, 
Chatterton  and  Macpherson;  the  publication  of 
Bishop  Percy's  collection  of  English  Ballads;  the 
return  to  nature  in  Young,  Thomson  and  others  — 
all  were  indications  that  characterised  or  instiga- 
tions to  further  the  revival  of  the  Romantic  spirit, 
which  heralded  the  regeneration  of  English  poetry, 
already  too  far  a  slave  to  the  rigid  rules  and 
formal  «correctness»  of  the  Pseudoclassicists.  This 
new  birth  of  Romanticism  betokened  a  reaction  in 
the  minds  of  a  people  which  had  listened  to  and 
ajDplauded  the  frivolities  of  Wycherley  and  Con- 
greve;  indicated  a  return  to  the  realms  of  good 
taste  and  naturalness;  and  was  responsible  for 
works  of  the  calibre  of  v^Chrlstabeh  with  its  im- 
mortal metre,  ffJhe  Ancient  Mariner'^,  <.^Kubla 
Khaniy  the  v^Ode  on  Intimations  of  Inimortalityy), 
(f-Tintern  Abbey »  <.<.Tlialabay>,  (s.K'^hamay),  a-The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstreh,  the  finest  nature-worship- 
ping and  romantically-inspired  passages  of  Byron's 
xmsitrpxtc&s  ('■'iChiLde  Haroldy),  <iManfredy>,  v~Cainy>), 
and  v^Alastoni. 


In  speaking  of  the  revolution  in  poetical  taste  it 
would  be  unjust  to  slight  the  —  perhaps  un- 
conscious —  aid  given  by  men  like  Collins  and 
Gray.  The  way  was  being  prepared  for  the  entr- 
ance of  the  great  lights,  just  as  the  splendid  edi- 
fice of  English  drama  was  all  but  complete  before 
Shakespeare  came  to  roof  it  in  and  create  thereby 
the  greatest  monuments  of  dramatic  literature  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Collins  and  Gray,  with  some 
others,  were  lesser  lights  and  the  pioneer  work 
they  did  may  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  brilliance  of 
their  successors,  just  as  the  brilliant  radiance  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  dazzles  the  eyes  that  might 
otherwise  see  and  estimate  at  its  proper  value  the 
work  done  by  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd, 
Lodge,  Lyly  and  others  of  Shakespeare's  lesser 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Maybe  the  fatal 
stab  given  to  Marlowe  at  the  tavern  fight  cut  short 
a  career  that  might  have  made  the  creator  of  Bar- 
abbas  and  Doctor  Faustus  a  dangerous  rival  to 
the  ccSwan  of  Avon».  But  Providence  willed  other- 
wise; and  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  marks 
the  zenith  of  English  dramatic  art.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  triumph  of  Romance  in  English  poetry  — 
we  must  not  deny  the  merits  of  the  Drydenic  age 
in  the  field  of  prose  —  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  names  1  have  enumerated  above.  The  les- 
ser planets  pale  and  fade  away  before  the  brilliant 
genius  of  these  great  poets.  Of  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey  and  Scott  we  hope  to  speak 
elsewhere.  We  must  now  concern  ourselves  with 
Shelley,  the  great  master  of  lyric  numbers,  who 
has  delighted  and  will  yet  continue  to  delight  the 
world  with  the  wonders  of  his  imagination.  Of 
Shelley  it  may  truly  be  said  that  his  personality 
and  his  personal  experiences  are  dominating,  to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  without  a  fairly  intim- 
ate knowledge  of  his  history,  his  poems  must  be 
unintelligible.  His  great  contemporary,  Byron,  also 
threw  himself  and  his  personality  strongly  into 
everything   he   wrote.    But   scarcely   more  so  than 


Shelley.  Even  his  purely  lyrical  utterances,  written, 
it  may  be,  at  random,  throw  sidelights  upon  his 
own  experiences,  making  us  involuntarily  follow 
.  him  in  his  chequered  career.  For  of  all  the  poets 
who  can  claim  a  place  in  this  roll,  none  —  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Byron  —  had  a  more 
chequered  or  more  unfortunate  career.  Of  the  many 
disappointments,  many  mistakes,  due  either  to  pre- 
judice or  the  blows  of  fate,  which  made  Shelley's 
life  so  unhappy,  we  find  many  reflexions  in  his 
writings.  We  follow  him  in  his  struggle  against 
privilege,  against  unfair  criticism,  against  the  injust- 
ice of  titled  tyrants:  we  find  him  soaring  amid 
the  heights  of  hopefulness,  or  grovelling  in  the 
x;  depths  of  disappointment  and  despair.  We  see  the 
generous  resolve  which  made  him  «the  friend  of 
the  unfriended  poor»,  the  champion  of  those  upon 
whom  privilege  and  high  birthright  trampled.  We 
see  these  traits  of  his  character,  these  ups  and 
downs  of  his  life;  and  we  admire  or  sympathise 
with  him,  as  occasion  demands.  We  feel  that  we 
are  walking  with  him,  struggling  and  fighting  with 
that  stubborn  resolve  which  resisted  and  strove  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  that  moral  cant  and  incon- 
siderate criticism  threw  in  his  way ;  we  follow  him 
to  his  glorious  triumph.  Yes,  for  Shelley  did 
triumph,  he  did  overthrow  his  enemies,  did  make 
to  bow  in  the  dust  before  him  those  who  had 
scorned  and  despised  him.  His  case  is  curiously 
parallel  to  that  of  Byron:  both  the  sons  of  noble 
families,  with  great  pretensions,  and  yet  both  the 
victims  of  insubordinate  and  unruly  prejudice, 
driven  to  find  refuge  from  scorn  and  hatred  in 
foreign  climes.  Only  there  was  a  difference,  in  cha- 
racter, namely :  Shelley  was  gentleness  itself,  the 
very  prototype  of  delicacy  and  refinement;  Byron 
was  coarse,  rather  of  the  parvenu  type,  at  times 
even  brutal  and  revolting.  Yet  they  lived  the  same 
life,  shared  to  an  extent  the  same  fate,  and  later 
on  in  life  were  bosom-friends.  It  is  rare,  this  union 
of  two   such    master-minds,   the   one,  according  to 


Goethe,  «das  grossle  Talent  des  Jahrhunderts»,  the 
other,    in   the   opinion  of  many  critics  of  no  mean 
importance,  «the  poets'  poet».  It  is  in  this  particu- 
lar that  Shelley's  real  importance  lies,  in  that  union  . 
of  truth    and    beauty   that   makes  the  most   perfect  y 
poetry:  and  Keats  writes: — 

«a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever». 

It  is  this  true  poetical  being  of  his  that  must  make  • 
Shelley  dear  and  precious  to  every  poet,  of  whatever 
rank  or  order;  this  withdrawal  of  himself  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life,  from  the  path  of  stereo- 
typed commonness,  of  unreal  and  unfeeling  con- 
ventionality. It  is  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
unconventional  freedom  is  accepted  that  we  must  - 
seek  for  the  causes  of  the  praise  or  blame  with 
which  Shelley's  work  is  received.  The  true  poet 
seeks  for  ideals,  seeks  them  in  paths  no  uninitiated 
feet  may  tread;  and  the  vulgar,  the  conventional 
being  sees  in  the  reality  with  which  the  poet's  soul 
regards  life  a  so-called  atheism,  a  mis-belief,  in  his 
pursuit  after  ideal  love  and  ideal  beauty  some  ^ 
ignoble  passion,  and  rails  accordingly :  but  this  is 
merely  the  railing  of  a  blasphemer,  the  senseless 
mutterings  of  a  misunderstanding  multitude.  To 
every  lover  of  real  art,  whether  creative  or  imita- 
tive, the  truth  of  Shelley's  preaching  must  appeal, 
the  vividness  of  his  imagery  must  be  imposing. 

Shelley  has  been  accused  of  want  of  seriousness, 
want  of  purpose,  want  of  substance:  has  been  re- 
buked for  shallowness  and  unreality.  But  critics 
who  say  such  things  plunge  too  far  in  their  hair- 
splitting efforts  to  find  something  tangible,  something 
they  may  lay  their  hands  on  and  say,  athis  is  a 
fauh ;  I  have  discovered  it ;  let  no-one  say  I  am 
not  gifted  with  insight».  How  often  we  neglect  the 
beams  in  our  own  eyes  in  the  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover a  tiny  mote  in  the  eye  of  a  fellow-man, 
though  our  own  beams  may  be  flagrantly  con- 
spicuous. Not  an  argument  has  been  brought  for- 
ward against  Shelley's  poetry,  but  it  can  be  refuted. 
We  never  dare  forget  that  Shelley  died  young  that 
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he  was  scarcely  in  his  prime  when  death  so  un- 
expectedly cut  him  off.  What  we  have  is  nearly  all 
the  product  of  an  unripe  genius.  We  hardly  dare 
to  imagine  what  he  might  have  produced  had  his 
life  been  spared.  For  all  he  wrote  is  the  purest 
poetry,  often,  it  is  true,  without  subject,  and  yet 
unrivalled.  It  is  poetry  of  the  most  perfect  water. 
We  cannot  regret,  indeed,  that  Shelley  threw  into 
his  poem  no  «Childe  Harold*,  no  wandering  pil- 
grim ;  for  Byron's  great  poem  is  most  enjoyable 
when  its  hero  has  disappeared.  We  cannot  regret 
that  Shelley  did  not  philosophise  as  Wordsworth 
did ;  for  Wordsworth,  the  philosopher,  is  an  absurd- 
ity, and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  ever  attempted 
to  clothe  in  verse  form,  with  such  scant  success 
and  in  so  crude  a  manner,  his  ideas  of  philosophy. 
We  must  not  be  too  severe  in  our  judgment:  his 
handling  of  the  characters  in  the  «Cenci»  shows 
us  what  Shelley  could  do ;  we  see  «the  noble 
image  of  that  courageous  and  enduring  element  in 
the  poet  himself  which  gave  force  to  his  gentleness 
and  dignity  to  his  innocence,  and  which  through 
all  his  errors,  his  sufferings,  his  inward  and  out- 
ward storms,  leaves  us  at  last  with  the  conviction 
that  there  is  nothing  which  a  spirit  of  such  magni- 
tude cannot   overcome  or  undergo».^ 

We  are  told  that  Shelley  was  crude  and  hazy  in 
his  conceptions  and  teaching  of  life:  again  we 
reply  that  Shelley  was  a  mere  child,  he  was  what 
poets  ought  to  be,  a  mere  lisping  infant,  one  who 
can  throw  himself  back  into  primitive  innocence, 
who  exists  in  his  soul  before  the  world  was  what 
it  is,  when  the  beauties  of  nature  were  its  sole 
joys,  fresh  and  living  images  to  its  mind  before 
man  had  become  a  mere  machine,  walking  in  the 
paths  tracked  out  for  him,  in  a  manner  stereotyped 
%nd  cold.  We  live  in  an  age  of  bustle  and  reform, 
in  an   age   when   we   have  all  knowledge  ready  at 

1  Myers.  Introduction  to  Shelley's  poetry  (selections)  in  (.iThe 
English  Poets)-)  IV.  355. 
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our  hand,  merely  requiring  a  moment's  trouble  to 
acquire  it,  when  the  pressure  of  an  electric  button 
supplies  our  every  want :  but  a  poet  should  live 
in  a  different  age  of  natural  simplicity,  untainted 
by  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  belief  and  knowledge  ; 
he  must,  in  fact,  be  an  inhabitant  of  fairyland. 
Shelley  is  all  this,  and  more:  he  understands  it 
all,  and,  despite  the  allurements  and  enticements  of 
a  garish  world,  he  shrinks  and  recoils  from  it  and 
gives  us  a  world  of  his  own  fashioning,  peopled 
with  the  enlivening  and  invigorating  creations  of 
his  own  imagination,  which  in  its  turn  draws  on 
the  sources  of  Nature  herself.  He  is  called  «the 
master  singer  of  our  modern  race  and  age,  the 
poet  beloved  above  all  other  poets,  being  beyond 
all  other  poets  —  in  one  word,  and  the  only  pro- 
per word  —  divine».i 

Such  a  wealth  of  lyric  beauty,  such  a  glory  of 
divine  song !  All  the  mysteries  of  Nature  unravelled, 
and  displayed  to  the  eager  gaze  of  the  uninitiated. 
«On  no  poet»,  says  Saintsbury,  «is  criticism  so 
unsatisfactory  as  on  Shelley,  because  in  none  is 
the  poetry  so  pure,  so  independent  of  subject,  so 
mere  a  harmony,  in  the  early  Greek  sense  of  the 
word.  Analysis  of  it  is  nearly  impossible,  and  of 
little  value  when  it  can  be  made.  Eulogy  is  pos- 
sible, ad  infinitum  :  but . . .  the  worst  utterance  of 
Shelley  himself  is  better  worth  reading  than  the 
best  panegyric  of  his  commentators».2  And  Mat- 
thew .Arnold^  remarks :  «for  my  own  part  I  cannot 
think  that  Shelley's  poetry,  except  by  snatches  and 
fragments,  has  the  value  of  the  good  work  of 
Wordsworth  and  Byron»,  Poor  Matthew  Arnold! 
He  had  rather  said  that  it  were  a  pity  to  miss  a 
single  line  of  what  Shelley  wrote,  except  the  crud- 
est products  of  his  early  years.  Yes;  that  is  the 
difficulty  with  Shelley;  one  knows  not  where  to 
begin,  and  where  to  end.  There  is  so  much  worth 
quoting,  so  much  worth  the  study,  in  all  he  wrote, 

1  Saintsbury.  p.  671.    2  ibid.    3  Essays  in  Criticism.  II.  164. 
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that  we  should  like  to  quote  all ;  yet  we  must  see 
the  happiness  of  his  expression,  the  beauty  and 
naturalness  of  his  thoughts  and  ideas :  and  no 
panegyric  words,  though  aided  by  the  eloquence 
of  all  poetic  minds,  can  bring  this  beauty,  this 
happiness  so  clearly  before  us,  as  the  words  of 
our  poet  himself: — 

«Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are : 

I  could  lie  down,  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  care  of  life 

Which  1  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me. 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 

Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 

Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  ; 

They  might  lament  —  for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not  —  and  yet  regret. 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 

Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,    like  joy  in  memory  yet.-) 

Or  again : — 

c'Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  ? 
Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds, 
With  its  life  intense  and  mild. 
The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild  ;  — 
Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass 
Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 

A  portion.))  — 

again  (of  the  cloud) : — 

«I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  : 

I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores 

1  change,  but  I  cannot  die : 

For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  slain 
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The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare 

And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again ^). 

We  might  spend  hours  collecting  and  examin- 
ing specimens  of  Shelley's  art;  but  we  may  con- 
tent ourselves  with  but  few  examples  of  the  poet's 
greatness.  We  must  see  that  it  is  all  true  poetry, 
poetry  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  poetry  which 
appeals  to  our  imagination  and  does  justice  to  the 
most  exacting  claims.  We  feel  the  truth  of  what 
the  poet  tells  us,  feel  that  he  felt  it  too;  we  feel 
indeed  that  «there  was  nothing  that  he  could  not 
touch  with  the  effect  of  communicating  to  it  his 
own  special  poetical  enchantment,  an  enchantment 
which  may  be  most  safely  defined  as  that  of  inde- 
finite, but  haunting  suggestion  of  beauty  in  thought 
sometimes,  in  sound  and  visual  effect  always».^  It  is 
indeed,  true;  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  sub- 
ject which  could  fall  outside  the  range  of  his  vast 
genius,  if  we  except  that  of  comedy  and  parody : 
for  his  two  efforts  in  this  direction,  although  Peter 
Bell  the  Thirdy>  contains  some  good  passages,  are 
of  anything  but  a  high  order;  he  seems  capable 
of  treating,  in  a  masterly  way,  anything  and  every- 
thing that  comes  in  his  path. 

As  regards  his  influence  and,  in  conjunction 
therewith,  his  place  in  English  literature,  Shelley 
is  of  no  mean  importance.  Direct  influence  he 
scarcely  exercised,  if  we  except  the  case  of  Byron, 
the  real  importance  of  which  dates  from  1816,  the 
year  of  his  first  rencontre  with  Shelley:  but  the 
influence  of  his  personality  has  been,  and  must 
always  be,  immense,  «It  is  on  Shelley's  individual 
nature»,  says  Myers,^  «rather  than  on  his  historical 


'  Saintsbury.  p.  671. 
2  p.  348. 
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position,  that  stress  must  be  laid.  Considered 
as  a  lini<  in  the  ciiain  of  English  literature,  his 
poetry  is  of  less  importance  than  we  might  expect. 
It  is  not  closely  affiliated  to  the  work  of  any  pre- 
ceding school,  nor,  witli  one  or  two  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, has  it  modified  subsequent  poetry  in  any 
conspicuous  way.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Shelley, 
belonging  to  that  group  of  poets  whose  genius  was 
awakened  by  the  stirring  years  which  ushered  in 
last  century,  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  more 
than  one  contemporary.  There  are  echoes  of  Words- 
worth in  <s.Alastort>,  echoes  of  Moore  in  the  lyrics, 
echoes  even  of  Byron  in  the  later  poems.  But,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Wordsworth,  whose  fresh 
revelations  of  Nature  supplied  poetic  nutriment 
even  to  minds  quite  alien  from  his  own,  none  of 
these  can  be  said  to  have  perceptibly  modified 
either  the  substance  or  the  style  of  Shelley's  works 
as  a  whole. 

«...  In  the  songs  and  odes  which  he  poured 
forth  during  his  last  years,  his  genius,  essentially 
lyrical,  found  its  most  unmixed  and  spontaneous 
expression.  But  in  fact  the  forms  which  Shelley's 
poems  assumed,  or  the  occasions  which  gave  them 
birth  are  not  the  points  on  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  linger.  It  is  in  «the  one  Spirit's  plastic 
stress»,  which  pervades  them  all,  in  the  exciting 
and  elevating  quality  which  all  in  common  possess, 
that  the  strange  potency  of  Shelley  lies.  For,  al- 
though the  directly  traceable  instances  of  this  great 
poet's  influence  on  the  style  of  his  successors  may 
be  few  or  unimportant  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  impression  left  by  his  personality  has  been 
small.  On  the  contrary,  it  has,  I  believe,  been 
deeply  felt  by  most  of  those  who  since  his  day 
have  had  any  share  of  poetic  sensibility,  as  at  once 
an  explanation  and  a  justification  of  the  points  in 
which  they  feel  themselves  different  from  the  mass 
of  mankind.  His  character  and  story  —  more  cheq- 
uered and  romantic  than  Wordsworth's,  purer 
and   loftier   than    Byron's   —   are   such   as  to  call 
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forth  in  men  of  ardent  and  poetic  temper  the 
maximum  at  once  of  sympathetic  pity  and  sym- 
pathetic triumph.  For  such  men  are  apt  to  feel 
that  they  have  a  controversy  with  the  world.  Their 
virtue  —  because  it  is  original  rather  than  reflec- 
ted —  because  it  rests  on  impulse  rather  than  on 
tradition  —  seems  too  often  to  be  counted  for 
nothing  at  all  by  those  whose  highest  achievement 
is  to  walk  « mechanically  along  the  ancient  ways.. .» 
Their  enthusiasm  for  ideal  beauty,  without  some 
touch  of  which  love  is  but  a  selfish  instinct,  is 
referred  to  the  promptings  of  a  less  dignified  pas- 
sion. The  very  name  of  their  master  Plato  is  vul- 
garised into  an  easy  sneer . .  .  But  in  whatever 
mood  the  man  of  poetic  temper  contemplate  his 
own  relation  to  society,  he  will  be  tempted  to 
dwell  upon,  even  to  idealise,  the  character  and 
achievements  of  Shelley.  Perhaps  he  is  dreaming, 
as  many  men  have  innocently  dreamed  who  had 
not  strength  enough  to  make  their  dream  come 
true,  of  the  delight  of  justifying  what  the  world 
calls  restless  indolence  by  some  apparition  of  un- 
looked  for  power;  of  revealing  the  central  force 
of  control  which  has  guided  those  eager  impulses 
along  an  ordered  way, 

«As  the  sun  rules,  even  with  a  tyrant's  gaze,     . 
The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze 
Of  Planets  struggling  fierce 
Towards  Heaven's  free  wilderness)) ; 

of  giving  in  short,  to  motives  misconstrued  and 
character  maligned  the  noble  indication  of  some 
work  whose  sincerity  and  virtue  enshrine  it  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  people.  In  such  a  mood  he  will 
turn  proudly  to  Shelley  as  to  one  who  knew  to 
the  uttermost  the  poet's  sorrow,  and  has  received 
the  poet's  reward;  one  who,  assailed  by  obloquy, 
misjudged,  abandoned  and  accursed,  replied  by 
strains  which  have  become  part  of  the  highest  mo- 
ments of  all  after  generations,  an  element  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  in  the  religion  of  man- 
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kind.  Or,  if  the  mood  «in  which  the  lover  oi 
poetry  turns  to  Shelley  be  merely  one  in  which 
that  true  world  in  which  he  fain  would  dwell  seems 
in  danger  of  fading  into  a  remote  unreality  amid 
the  gross  and  pressing  cares  of  every  day,  he  will 
still  be  tempted  to  cling  to  and  magnify  the  poet 
of  «Prometheus  Unbound^,  because  he  offers  so 
uncompromising  a  testimony  to  the  validity  of  the 
poetic  vision,  because  he  carries  as  it  were  the 
accredited  message  of  a  dweller  among  unspeakable 
things».  It  is  true:  Shelley's  personality,  Shelley's 
•  character,  Shelley's  life-struggle  carry  enormous 
'weight  with  them/He  makes  poetry  the  instrument 
^  by  which  he  is  to  teach  mankind,  by  initiating 
them  into  the  secrets  of  Nature's  inner  being  and 
into  the  depths  of  human  character.  The  picture  of 
^one  man  struggling  alone  against  a  whole  world, 
''and  triumphing,  not  by  force,  but  by  gentleness 
and  calm  dignity,  is  edifying  and  imposing^'  Little 
wonder  that  poets  adore  Shelley  and  strive  to  imi- 
tate him :  little  wonder  that  one  of  them  could 
write  of  him :  «Shelley  outsang  all  poets  on  record 
but  some  two  or  three,  throughout  all  time;  his 
depths  and  heights  of  inner  and  outer  music  are 
as  divine  as  Nature's,  and  not  sooner  exhaustible. 
He  was  alone  the  perfect  singing-god ;  his  thoughts, 
words,  deeds  all  sang  together».  He  is  accused  of 
cutting,  not  unravelling  the  knot  of  human  destin- 
ies: the  golden  age  of  human  happiness  he  paints 
is  described  as  «the  fantastic  paradise  of  a  child's 
daydream,  summoned,  like  the  transformation-scene 
in  a  pantomime,  by  the  capricious  touch  of  a 
fairy».  He  is  accused  of  want  of  knowledge  of 
mankind,  of  soaring  too  high,  too  far  above  this 
commonplace  world,  in  heights  altogether  beyond 
reach  of  human  conception :  his  picture  of  this 
actual  world  is  called  ccboyish  and  visionary».  Mat- 
thew Arnold  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  best 
works  are  his  translations,  for  there  the  subject- 
matter  is  supplied  him.  Shelley  is  accused  of  extra- 
vagance  in   imagery.    « Nature   never  seems  to  be 
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enough  for  hini»,  we  are  told,  ^as  she  is,  and  yet 
we  do  not  think  that  he  has  really  improved  on 
her».  He  is  accused  of  neglecting  the  advice  given  ^''■ 
by  Corinna  to  Pindar,  «to  sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  whole  sack» ;  —  in  other  words,  of  pro- 
fuseness  of  imagery  —  and  scarceness  of  ideas. 

All  these  arguments  are  either  answerable  or  do 
not  need  to  be  answered.  Much  of  his  crudity  is,'' 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  be  attributed  to 
his  premature  death.  We  can  trace,  especially  in^ 
his  later  poems,  as  the  years  advance,  an  advance 
also  in  maturity.  «The  lyrics  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life»  says  Myers, '  «are  the  very  crown  of  all 
that  he  has  bequeathed.  The  delight  indeed  with 
which  we  hear  them  too  quickly  passes  into  regret, 
so  plainly  do  they  tell  us  that  we  have  but  looked 
on  the  poet's  opening  blossom ;  his  full  flower  and 
glory  have  been  reserved  as  a  8-saiia  su5a:ti6va)v 
^sxTwv,  a  sight  for  the  blest  to  see . . .  There  is 
much  that  «has  been  said  in  Shelley's  dispraise  to 
which  we  shall  need  to  plead  no  demurrer.  We  shall 
admit  it;  but  in  such  fashion  that  our  admission 
constitutes  a  different  or  a  higher  claim.  If  we  are 
told  of  the  crudity  of  his  teaching  and  of  his 
conceptions  of  life,  we  answer  that  what  we  find  in 
him  is  neither  a  code  nor  a  philosophy,  but  a  rarer 
thing  —  an  example,  namely,  (as  it  were  in  an  angel 
or  a  child),  of  the  manner  in  which  the  littleness 
and  the  crimes  of  men  shock  a  pure  spirit  which  has 
never  compromised  with  their  ignobility  nor  been 
tainted  with  their  decay.  Again,  if  we  are  told  of"* 
the  vagueness  or  incoherence  of  Shelley's  language, 
we  answer  that  poetic  language  must  always  be  a 
compromise  betvceen  the  things  which  can  definitely 
be  said  and  the  things  which  the  poet  fain  would 
say ;  and  that  when  poet  or  painter  desires  to  fill  us 
with  the  sense  of  the  vibrating  worlds  of  spiritual 
intelligence  which  interpenetrate  the  world  we 
see  —  of  those : — 

ip.  355. 
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«Ten  thousand  orbs  involving  and  involved, 
Peopled  with  unimaginable  shapes, 
Yet  each  intertranspicuous  . . .» 

It  must  needs  be  that  the  reflection  of  these  trans- 
cendent things  should  come  to  us  in  forms  that 
luxuriate  into  arabesque,  in  colours  that  shimmer 
into  irridescence,  in  speech  that  kindles  into  im- 
agery, while  yet  we  can  with  little  doubt  discern 
whether  he  who  addresses  us  is  merely  illuminating 
the  mists  of  his  own  mind,  or  «has  beheld»  (as  Plato 
has  it)  «and  been  initiated  into  the  most  blessed  of 
initiations,  gazing  on  simple  and  imperishable  and 
happy  visions  of  a  stainless  day».  And,  finally,  if 
we  are  told  that,  whatever  these  visions  or  mysteries 
may  be,  Shelley  has  not  revealed  them ;  that  he 
has  contributed  nothing  to  the  common  faith  and 
creed  of  man,  has  only  added  to  their  aspiring 
anthem  one  keen  melodious  cry : —  we  answer  that 
the  common  religion  of  all  the  world  advances  by 
many  kinds  of  prophecy,  and  is  spread  abroad  by 
the  flying  flames  of  pure  emotion  as  well  as  by 
the  solid  incandescence  of  eternal  truth.  Some  few 
souls  indeed  there  are  —  a  Plato,  a  Dante,  a 
Wordsworth  —  whom  we  may  without  extra- 
vagance call  stars  of  the  spiritual  firmament,  so 
sure  and  lasting  seems  their  testimony  to  those 
realities  which  life  hides  from  us  as  sunlight  hides 
the  depths  of  heaven.  But  we  affirm  that  in  Shelley 
too  there  is  a  testimony  of  like  kind,  though  it  has 
less  of  substance  and  definition,  and  seem.s  to  float 
diffused  in  an  ethereal  loveliness.  We  may  rather 
liken  him  to  the  dewdrop  of  his  own  song,  which 
((becomes  a  winged  mist 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  the  blue  sky, 
Outlives  the  moon,  and  in  the  sun's  last  ray 
Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst.» 

For  the  hues  of  sunset  also  have  for  us  their 
revelation.  We  look,  and  the  conviction  steals  over 
us  that  such  a  spectacle  can  be  no  accident  ain 
the  scheme  of  things;  that  the  whole  universe  is 
tending  to  beauty;   and  that  the  apocalypse  of  that 
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crimsoned  heaven  may  be  not  the  less  authentic 
because  it  is  so  fugitive,  not  the  less  real  because 
it  comes  to  us  in  a  fantasy  wrought  but  of  light 
and  air».  The  poems  of  Shelley  may  often  lack 
substance;  but  they  are  never  deficient  in  the 
«light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea»  that  bright- 
ji£SS—ol_  imagery  and  perfect  beauty  of  language 
which  make  the  « Faerie  Queene»  a  «joy  for  ever». 

His  boyishness  is  but  natural ;  he  was  but  a  T 
child  in  his  poetic  simplicity;  he  wrote  what  he 
thought  and  as  he  thought,  not  with  the  studied 
correctness  and  barren  prosaism  of  the  Pseudo- 
classicists,  but  with  the  grace  and  artlessness  of  the 
poets  of  the  «Return  to  Nature  and  Romance».  j 
Shelley's  poetry  was  not  epoch-making:  but,  as 
the  herald  of  liberty  and  the  champion  of  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  as  one  of  the  sweetest  sing-  - 
ers  who  ever  handled  the  lyre,  its  author  is  well 
qualified  to  take  his  place  among  that  famous  band 
of  poets  who  have  made  the  nineteenth  century 
the  « Golden  Age»  of  English  poetry.  It  is  not  his 
translations  of  Euripides,  Calderon,  Goethe  or 
Homer  that  will  render  Shelley's  name  imperi- 
shable :  it  is  as  the  author  of  «Adonais»,  «Prome- 
theus  Unbound)),  «The  Cloud»,  «The  Cenci»  and 
the  "Sensitive  Plant»  that  he  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity.  Criticism  has  been  as  unkind  to  Shel- 
ley as  it  has  been  to  Byron :  and  Dowden,  in  his 
attempt  to  defend  his  poet,  probably  overshot  the 
mark  when  he  revealed  facts  that  had  best  been 
handed  over  to  oblivion.  In  dealing  with  the  poet, 
critics  are  too  apt  to  force  the  persorral  note  and  by 
thrusting  the  foibles  of  the  man  into  the  foreground, 
endeavour  to  decry  the  merits  of  the  ^poet.  As 
Matthew  Arnold  has  most  aptly  remarked,  both  the 
historical  and  the  personal  estimates  are  mislead- 
ing: yet  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  come  across  a 
critic  who  succeeds  in  keeping  clear  of  both.  De- 
traction is  easy  work :  objectiveness  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  attain.  And  human  nature  prefers  the  easier 
task.    Shelley's  treatment  of  Harriet  Westbrook  has 
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nothing  at  all  to  do  with  his  merits  as  a  poet : 
and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  critics  make  so 
much  capital  out  of  that  lamentable  episode  in 
Shelley's  life.  Shelley  had  not  completed  his  29th 
year  when  he  died.  But  his  inspiration,  though 
juvenile  and  perhaps  immature,  was  unforced  and 
natural.  He  was  a  martyr  to  ill-health,  a  fact  which 
like  Byron's  lameness,  influenced  his  views  of  life 
and  at  times  embittered  him :  his  nerves  were  not 
those  of  a  healthy  man.  Yet,  beneath  all  the  tokens 
and  symptoms  of  overwrought  nerves  and  high- 
strung  susceptibility,  there  appears  in  its  full  beauty 
and  glory  the  true  worth  and  genuine  ring  of  an 
unselfish  character,  who,  amid  the  tortures  of  in- 
ward pain,  lived,  like  his  great  contemporary,  in 
the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  Many  a  reform  that 
has  succeeded  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  his  poorer 
brethren  may  be  traced  to  the  generous  efforts  he 
initiated. 

The  sufferings  and  trials  he  endured  while  he 
was  writing  the  ^Revolt  of  Islamy>  —  a  poem  with 
a  purpose,  that  of  bettering  the  world  —  are  but 
one  mstance  of  the  nobler  side  of  his  character. 

Shelley's  lack  of  «subject»  was  due  to  his  bias 
for  metaphysics.  We  know  that,  for  a  time  at  last, 
he  hesitated  in  his  mind  as  to  which  should  be 
his  study,  poetry  or  metaphysics.  His  «brilliant 
imagination  and  logical  exactness  of  reason »  were 
the  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  either.  His  deter- 
mination to  follow  poetry  led  him  to  study  philo- 
sophy in  the  first  place;  and  the  result  was  a 
good  deal  of  his  abstract,  so-called  « metaphysical)) 
work.  The  best  poems  of  Cmshaw,  Vaughan  and 
above  all  of  Herrlck  are  poetry  apart  from  their 
subjects,  which  matter  very  little:  yet  no-one  who 
has  any  feeling  for  literary  criticism  can  deny 
their  beauty,  their  fire  and  their  literary  value.  And 
so  it  is  with  much  of  Shelley's  best  work.  The 
subject  is  a  matter  of  indifference:  the  essential 
part  is  the  beauty  of  language  and  the  truth  and 
depth  of  the  thought.  Poetry  that  would  teach,  not 
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merely  please,  must  be  independent  of  subject:  the 
poet's  object  is  to  impress  upon  us  certain  dogmas 
and  truths,  certain  convictions,  not  to  tell  us  a 
pretty  story.  Balladists,  dramatists  and  narrative 
poets  have  different  work,  different  objects  before 
them  than  has  the  «metaphysic».  The  want  of  sub- 
ject, so  often  hurled  at  Shelley's  head  as  a  dire 
reproach,  is  in  most  cases  no  matter  for  regret.  If 
we  love  to  be  taught  —  many  critics  do  not  — 
we  should  prefer  to  have  the  teaching  done  in  the 
language  of  true  poetry.  And,  if  such  is  our  frame 
of  mind,  the  honied  sweetness  and  unsurpassed 
beauty  of  Shelley's  language  must  appeal  to  us. 
The  voice  of  genuine  poetry  may  be  a  power  of 
good  or  a  power  of  evil :  compared  with  prose,  it 
is  the  food  and  drink  of  gods.  Despite  its  frequent 
want  of  subject,  more  of  Shelley's  sayings  will  pass 
into  proverbs,  will  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
English  «golden  book»  than  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  all  his  predecessors  except  Shakes- 
peare. 
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